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“The 


| HAVE been asked to write an account 


of the “Freewoman,” and those who | 


asked me were wise, for that paper, 


unimportant as it was in content, and 


amateurish in form, had an immense effect 
on its time. But unfortunately I have 
forgotten nearly everything about it. It 
must have lived-about 14 or 15 years ago, 
because I-know I was about 17 or 18 
years of age; and in the intervening years 
I have done so much else and have so 
completely lost touch with the other per- 
sons involved, that the details are fogged 
in my mind. i 

The paper was the creation of Dora 
Marsden, who was one of the most mar- 
velous personalities that the nation has 
ever produced. She had, to begin with, a 
most exquisite beauty of person. She was 
hardly taller than a child, but she was not 
just a small woman; she was a perfectly 
proportioned fairy. She was the only per- 
son I have ever met who could so accu- 


rately have been described as flower-like 


that one could have put it down on her 


passport. And on many other planes she 


was as remarkable. In her profession she 


had been more than ordinarily successful. 


Though she was still under thirty, she 
was head of a training college for teach- 
fragettes under Mrs. Pankhurst, and in 
the course of her activities she had shown 
courage that even in that courageous com- 
pany seemed magnificent. She had been 


to prison more than once, and had be- 


haved with what would have been amaz- 
ing heroism in any woman, but which was 
something transcendent in her case, since 


she was physically fragile and the victim | 


of a tiresome form of ill health. 


HE conceived the idea of starting the 
“Freewoman” because she was discon- 
tented with the limited scope of the suf- 
fragist movement. She felt that it was 


restricting itself too much to the one 


point of political enfranchisement and 
was not bothering about the wider issues 
of Feminism. I think she was wrong in 
formulating this feeling as an accusation 
against the Pankhursts and suffragettes 
in general, because they were simply doing 
their job, and it was certainly a whole 
time job. But there was equally certainly 
a need for some one to stand aside and 
ponder on the profounder aspects of 
Feminism. In this view she found a sup- 
porter in Mary Gawthorpe, a Yorkshire 
woman who had recently been invalided 
out of the suffrage movement on account 
of injuries sustained at the hands of stew- 


By Rebecca West. 


ards who had thrown her out of a political 
meeting where she had been interrupting 
Mr. Winston Churchill. Mary Gawthorpe 
was a merry, militant saint who had trav- 
eled round the provinces, living in dreary 
lodgings on $15 or $20 a week, speaking 
several times a day at outdoor meetings, 
and suffering fools gladly (which I think 
she found the hardest job of all), when 
trying to convert the influential Babbitts 
of our English zenith cities. Occasionally 


she had a rest in prison, which she always 


faced with a sparrow-like perkiness. She 
had wit and common sense and courage, 
and each to. the point of genius. She lives 
in the United States now, but her inspira- 
tion still lingers over here on a whole 
generation of women. 

These two came together and planned 
this paper, but Dora Marsden played the 
chief part of organizing and controlling 
it throughout the whole of its life, for at 
that time Mary Gawthorpe was sick al- 
most unto death. | 


ORA MARSDEN came to London 


with her devoted friend Grace Jar-— 


dine, who was Martha to her Mary, and 


_ they found a publisher to finance them. 


At this point I had better remind my 


readers that again and again radical © 


movements find themselves obliged to be 
financed by the insane. Radicals may 
take comfort in reflecting that the same 
is true of non-radical movements, but 
that the fact is so serious because there 
is no striking antithesis between such 
movements and their financiers. This 


particular gentleman financed not only 


“The Freewoman,” but Chesterton and 
Belloe’s “The Eye Witness,” and a fash- 
ionable illustrated paper which was 
tended by a beautiful lady with red gold 


hair and decorative footwear. Her slip- 


pers gleam undimmed across the gulf of 
time; I have not been able to forget them. 
The movies had not come into their own, 
but she anticipated the anima of Mr. Cecil 
de Mille. He also published his own 
poetry, which consisted of Wordsworthian 


nature verse and Browningish monologues 


about the soul. One I remember particu- 
larly was a touching lament by St. Augus- 
tine on his own celibacy. And this gen- 
tleman also published, with the utmost 
generosity of terms, various books by 
young lions. For example, he brought out 
Katherine Mansfield’s first volume of 
short stories, “In a German Pension.” So 
we started in; or rather they did. I did 


. not join them till later; in fact, I never 


wrote for the “Freewoman” till it had got 
such a bad name for its candour that I 
was forbidden to read it by my family, 
and thus I came to adopt my present 
pseudonym. The initial group consisted 
of Dora Marsden, Grace Jardine, and a 
glorious red-haired bachelor of science, 
who had been in and out of gaol for the 
cause, named Rona Robinson. They went 
at first for all the conventional Feminist 
articles of faith. In their early numbers 
I fancy they represented as nearly as pos- 
sible the same program as the National 
Woman’s Party. That program has cer- 
tainly been accepted by English women 
of this subsequent period with an extra- 
ordinary completeness. I think there are 
probably hardly any subscribers to the 
quiet orthodox woman’s weekly of tcday, 
“Time and Tide,” who do not take it for 
granted that it is degrading to woman, 
and injurious to the race to leave the 
financing of the mother and her children 
to the double-barreled caprice of the 
father and the father’s employer. They 
may differ regarding the specific remedies 
they propose to end this state of affairs, 
but hardly any of them would defend it. 
I am convinced that this change of out- 
look is partly due to the strong lead given 
by the “Freewoman.” But the greatest 
service that the paper did its country was 
through its unblushingness. It paralleled 
the achievement of Christabel Pank: 
hurst, who did an infinite service to the 
world by her articles on venereal disease. 
The content of them was not too intelli- 
gent. It blamed the impurity of men for 
a state of affairs to which the impurity of 
women and the social system are also con- 
tributory causes. But it mentioned vene- 
real diseases loudly and clearly and re- 
peatedly, and in the worst possible taste; 
so that England fainted with shock, and 
on recovering listened quite calmly when 
the experts came forward and said that 
since the subject had at last been men- 
tioned they might urge that the State 
could do this and that to prevent these 
diseases. Even so, the “Freewoman” men- 
tioned sex loudly and clearly and repeat- 
edly, and in the worst possible taste; and 
likewise the content was not momentous. 


t. who laugh at Freund and Jung 
should turn back to those articles and 
see how utterly futile and blundering dis- 
cussions on these points used to be even 
when they were conducted by earnest and 
intelligent people. But the “Freewoman” 
by its candour did an immense service to 
the world by shattering, as nothing else 
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would, as not the mere cries of intention 
towards independence had ever done, the 
romantic conception of women. It pointed 
out that lots of women who were unmated 
and childless resented their condition. It 
pointed out that there were lots of women 
who were mated and who had children 


‘who found elements of dissatisfaction in 


their position. It even mentioned the ex- 
istence of abnormalities of instinct. In 
fact, it smashed the romantic pretense 
that women had as a birthright the gift 
of perfect adaptation; that they were in a 
bland state of desireless contentment 
which, when they were beautiful, re 
minded the onlooker of goddesses, and 
when they were plain were more apt to 
remind him of cabbages. If this romantic 
conception had been true, there would 
have been no reason for the emancipation 
of women, since as they could be happy 
anywhere and anyhow, there was never 
any need to alter their environment. It 


had to be admitted that women were vexed 


human beings who suffered intensely 
from mal-adaptation to life, and that they 
were tortured and dangerous if they were 
not allowed to adapt themselves to life. 
That admission is the keystone of the 


modern Feminist movement. 


ORA MARSDEN made her point with 
7 unique effectiveness, considering the 


length of the paper’s life. Nevertheless 
the paper was coming to an end physchic- 


ally when it came to an end physically. 
Its psychic death was due to the fact that 
Dora Marsden started on a train of 
thought which led her to metaphysics. 
She began to lose her enthusiasm for 


bringing women’s industry on equal terms 


N April 29 the Women Unionists of 
XY Great Britain at their Annual Con- 
ference passed with acclamation, and by 
an overwhelming majority, the following 
resolution: “That this conference warmly 
supports the claims of peeresses in their 
own right to sit and vote in the House of 


Lords, and urges the Government to fur- 
ther legislation to remove the disabilities — 


of such peeresses at an early date. In the 
view of the conference the question is one 
that should be considered upon its merits 
and not merely in connection with the 
problem of the reform of the second cham- 
ber.” | 

Time and Tide of London, published by 
Lady Rhondda, comments on this resolu- 
tion as follows: | 

“It would be difficult to over-estimate 
the importance of the passage of such a 
resolution, in such a manner, by such a 


with men’s, because it struck her that in- 
dustrialism destroyed more in life than it 
produced. She began to be skeptical of 
modern civilization and this lead her to 
preaching a kind of Tolstoyism which 
would have endeavored to lead the world 


back to primitive agriculture. I waged 


war with her on this point in a corre- 
spondence that the curious might hunt 
down in the files. I signed myself therein 
Rachel East. I got no chance to convince 
her, for already she had retreated to fur- 
ther remotenesses and was developing an 
egoistic philosophy on the lines fore- 
shadowed by Max Stirner. About this 


time the brick fell. Our publisher fied — 


suddenly to North Africa, with the lady 


of the shoes and a considerable sum of — 


money which an unfortunate gentleman 
had entrusted him as an investment in 
the business. It then turned out that he 
was a criminal of a singular type; really 
a naive moral imbecile. After various 
financial fantasias and a number of care- 
lessly conceived and executed bigamies, 
he had settled down as a publisher, not a 
mile from our police department offices at 
Scotland Yard, and had there flourished 
for two years; and no doubt would have 


done so for many more years had not the 


young lions been so expensive and the 
lady with the shoes so desirous of foreign 
travel. 

E was brought back and sent to a 

place of seclusion for some years. 
Mr. Chesterton and Mr. Belloc, and Dora 
Marsden and her flock were homeless for a 
time. Then odd people turned up and 
financed it, and it was reissued as “The 
Egoist,” of which paper I was literary 


The Peeresses Bill 


body. The Women Unionists are not 
easily moved to strong expressions of 
opinion on matters on which the party as 


a whole has not yet pronounced. Indeed 


we can recall no other subject on which 
they have taken such a step. That they 


should have done so in this instance, and | 


in respect to this particular question, is 
exceedingly significant. 


T is true that in making such a pro- 


nouncement they are merely following 


in the wake of general public opinion. 


A year ago when the Peeresses Bill was 
only rejected by two votes, the Lord Chief 
Justice wrote strongly in favor of the ad- 


- mission of women to the House of Lords. 


This year some thirty societies, including 
all the more important of the non-party 
women’s organizations, have passed a 
strong resolution in favor of the bill. A 


editor. That did not last long. My posi- 
tion seemed to me impossible. The routine 
of the office was not impeccable. There was 


an arrivist American poet who intended to _ 


oust me, and his works and those of his 
friends continually appeared in the paper 
without having passed me. This was un- 
bearably irritating, particularly at that 
age. And Dora Marsden, more and more 
remote in her ether of speculation, could 
not understand it when I objected to 
articles which did not come up to a cer- 
tain standard of taste and literary skill. 
So I quit. I am quite sure that she never 
understood why. An argument that there 
is relation between the expression and 
what is expressed, and that if the one is 
coarse the other is unlikely to be authen- 
tic, seemed to her a far away babble, for 
it was becoming less and less imperative 
for her to express herself. Hers was now 
to be rather than to do. 


HE paper lived some time after I left 

it. It did a magnificent thing for lit- 
erature in publishing James Joyce’s “Por- 
trait of the Artist as a Young Man.” Of 
its last days I cannot speak, for about that 
time ill health fell on me and for long I 
was out of things. I have heard nothing 
of Dora Marsden for ten years or so. It 
may be that the. wisdom she has obtained 
is not communicable, but I am sure to 
some far peak of wisdom she must have 
attained, and I cannot think that it is not 
good for the race when some of its com- 
ponent atoms reach projection, even if 
they cannot transmit it to their fellows. 
At any rate, Dora Marsden left us a 
heritage in the unembarrassed honesty of 
our times. | | 


leading article in the Sunday Times of 
May 2 points out that the peers will 
shortly have an opportunity ‘to retrieve 
their blunder of a year ago,’ and adds that 
‘an attitude of reaction towards this mat- 
ter will give the enemies of the upper 
chamber just the kind of argument against 
its operations that they seek.’ Lord As- 
tor’s Bill comes up for second reading on 
Tuesday, June 22, and in view of the 
strongly favorable attitude of press and 
public, and in view particularly of the 
unprecedented step taken by the Women 
Unionists, it is greatly to be hoped that 
last year’s defeat (by two votes only) 
may be turned into a substantial victory. 
And if victory comes it is difficult to see 
how the Government, in view of the pro- 
nouncement by the women of its own 


party, can refuse to give the necessary > 


facilities for passage of the bill into law.” 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN'S PARTY 


To remove all forms of the subjection of 
women. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 


“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States 


and every place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation” 


Senate Joint Resolution Number 21. 
House Joint Soenutien Number 75. ] 


Introduced in the Senate, December 10, 1928, 
by Senator B. Custis. 
Introduced in the House of Resceneatntiven, 


wy D. R. Anrmony. 


Florence B. Whitehouse, Me. 


A Gift of the Spirit 


OHN RUSKIN once said, “The greatest service that any person can render 
J his fellow-men is to see something clearly and to tell it to others in plain 
language.” It is precisely this service that Lady Rhondda rendered the Femi- 
nist movement when she said in her speech at the Woman’s Party luncheon in 
Paris, “One may divide the women in the woman’s movement into two groups, 
the Feminists and the reformers who are not in the least Feminists.” 

Heretofore there has been great confusion in the public mind with regard 
to the disagreement among the “Feminists” on the score of their program. 
People have wondered that one faction should espouse and another repudiate 
the principle of industrial equality. 


Even more incomprehensible has been the direct work for Equal Rights. 
Most people have felt it to be superfluous, unnecessary, asking with honest 
puzzlement why women should go on working for Equal Rights when they had 
already won it. The vote was theirs, what more could they want? They were 
freq to use it; let them then use it for whatever purpose they might choose. 
For infant welfare, for peace, for prison reform, for the removal of legal dis- 
crimination against women, for anything. Let them use the vote by all means, 
let them register and join political parties, but why in the name of conscience 
should they go on agitating about a question that was already settled? 


The significance of the Equal Rights Amendment completely escapes minds 


of this quality of cerebration. To their possessors it is a senseless and highly 


dangerous thing leading perhaps to the overthrow of reforms that have cost 
years of effort and having absolutely no value in itself. It is the clamor of 
the spoiled child for the moon, the substitution of vaporous words for concrete 
benefits. 


And now comes Lady Rhondda and sets the whole matter straight. The 
confusion has arisen not because of disagreement among the Feminists on the 
subject of their program, but because reformers who are “not in the least 
Feminists” have been mistaken for Feminists. It is as if in pre-suffrage days 
anti-suffragists had functioned under the guise of suffragists. They would 
have denied what the suffragists affirmed even as the —e, repudiate _ 
what the Feminists demand today. 


What Lady Rhondda accomplished in her speech was a sort of spiritual 
definition of the word Feminist. A Feminist is an emancipator, one who 
believes in liberty, rather than protection, as a solvent of human ills. A - 
reformer, on the other hand, takes precisely the opposite viewpoint regarding 


liberty as an academic affair and looking to protection as the only practical 


means of achieving a better social order. 

Lady Rhondda’s statement that these two viewpoints are incompatible, that 
there is no place in the Feminist movement for the reformers, that in short 
“the sheep must be separated from the goats,” predicates, we believe, a new 
alignment in the woman’s movement. It is idle for those who desire to achieve 
opposite ends to attempt to travel the path together. Rather let the Feminists 
and the anti-Feminists recognize themselves, and one another, so that those 
who believe in liberty, even though their number be small, may proceed with- 
out recrimination to their goal. 

As a token of faith the withdrawal of the Six Point Group from the I. W. 
S. A. will be an inspiration to Feminists the world over. It was an act 
demanding serene confidence, courage, and clear thinking, and exemplifies the 


high purpose and selflessness which are ever the characters of the world’s 
great idealists. 


to the Orient 


R ECENT dispatches bring the good tidings that Hindu women may soon be 
eligible to public office throughout India. Hitherto women have been 
ineligible for election to Indian Legislatures except in Burma. 

The new rules provide that in all Legislatures, including the Council of 
State, a resolution may be moved after a month’s notice, permitting the elec- 
tion or nomination of any woman as a member. 

If adopted, the Government concerned will make a regulation giving effect 
to the decision. Another indication of the spread of Feminism in India is seen 
in the fact that Miss Cornelia Serabji, the first woman lawyer in India, recently 
conducted her first case in an Indian court. 
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The Great Rejection: Part | 


as a member of the Woman’s Party. 

Without having done anything to de- 
serve it I seem so often to turn up at 
moments of triumph like this. For, make 
no doubt of it, the rejection of our appli- 
cation for membership in the Interna- 
tional Woman Suffrage Alliance last 
Monday by a vote to 123 to 49, like so 
many famous defeats, has turned over 
night into a victory. 


Let me tell the story. With regard to 
the events preceding the opening of the 


| AM almost ashamed of my good luck 


convention, about which you must have — 


read so many conflicting stories in the 


press, I shall try to write as though I 


were drafting an affidavit because I think 
it is so important for our members to 
have a clear and accurate record of those 
events. | 

Early in May, Abby Scott Baker, Na- 
tional Political Chairman of the Woman’s 
Party, and Anita Pollitzer, National Sec- 
retary, our advance heralds, arrived in 
Paris, and began to explain, both through 
social contacts and through the press, why 
they had come. Miss Pollitzer tells me 
that she found the press on the whole in- 
terested, friendly, and co-operative. Her 
press campaign was genuine, it was bril- 
-liant, it was successful. Mrs. Baker, who 
gave herself especially to meeting the In- 
ternational officers, the National presi- 
dents and the early arriving delegates, 
explained that our group was coming to 
Paris to help strengthen the International 
Feminist movement, and especially to sup- 
port those who were working within the 


Alliance for a program of complete in- 


dustrial equality; she said that we were 
asking for admission to the International, 
but whether in or out, our purpose would 
be the same. Her efforts were equally suc- 
cessful, as all who know her must realize 
that they would be. | 

On Monday, May 24, Doris Stevens, Na- 
tional Vice-President of the Woman’s 
Party, arrived in Paris with twenty-five 
other members of the Woman’s Party. On 
May 25 Headquarters were opened at the 
Hotel Lutetia, (where the International 
officers and a large number of delegates 
were stopping), and the work went for- 
ward with the same spirit and purpose, 
but on a larger scale. 

On Thursday, May 27, the Woman’s 
Party representatives were asked to send 
two of their number to appear at a joint 
meeting of the International Board and 
the National presidents, which was meet- 
ing to determine whether to recommend 
to the delegates favorable or unfavorable 
action on our application for affiliation. 
Miss Stevens, as head of the delegation, 
and Mrs. Clarence Smith, New York State 


By Crystal Eastman 
Paris, June 2, 1926. — 


Editor’s Note: We publish herewith the first in- 
stallment of Miss Eastman’s report of the I. W. S. A. 
Congress. The second article, covering the closing 
days of the Congress, will appear in next week’s issue. 


Chairman of the Woman’s Party, were 
chosen. Permission was secured for 
Burnita Shelton Matthews to accompany 
them, as the member best informed on 
the legal aspects of our work. 

Two representatives of the League of 
Women Voters, Belle Sherwin and Mrs. 
A. Gordon N orrie, appeared at the same 


_ time to set forth their reasons for pro- 


testing against our affiliation. 
This was of course a private hearing; 
my account of what took place is based 


on reports from Miss Stevens, Mrs. Smith, 
and Mrs. Matthews. — 


M ISS STEVENS spoke first, making 
her statement both in English and 


in French. Her opening remarks I quote | 


in full: 

“The National Woman’s Party, desiring 
to do everything possible to help further 
international co-operation among women, 
has applied for affiliation with the Inter- 
national Woman Suffrage Alliance. 

“We would like to join with you to 
hasten the day when men and women 
throughout the universe shall enjoy, if 


they choose to exercise them, equal polit- 


ical, social, civil, and industrial rights. 

“We offer our strength, our devotion, 
whatever practical and spiritual forces 
we have at our command, to the Inter- 
national Woman Movement. 


- “Since the subjection of women is 
world-wide, we feel that this subjection 


can be removed finally and permanently 


only through international co-operation. 
“Then too, there is this human reason. 

The hostility to those who are working to 

lift the position of women, which all of 


us as nationals, bear in our own countries, 


needs to be washed away from time to time 
and replaced by the refreshment and re- 


_ generation which come from association 


with our colleagues in the same under- 
taking. This heartening regeneration we 
would get from association with you. 
“Since we have been told that the aims 
and purpose of our organization meet 
with your requirements of affiliation, the 


National Woman’s Party therefore lays — 


before you for consideration its appli- 
cation for membership in the Alliance.” 

Miss Stevens then asked the board and 
Presidents if they would like to have some 
information about the National Woman’s 
Party, and, receiving an eager assent, pro- 
ceeded to give a brief resume of our his- 


tory, our achievements, and our principal 
activities. 

Miss Sherwin, president of the League 
of Women Voters, was then called upon 
in opposition to the Woman’s Party. 

Mrs. Norrie made an attempt to corrob- 
erate Miss Sherwin’s statement from her 
experience. 

Questions were asked by a few of the 
presidents, friendly comments were made, 


it was obvious that the statements of Miss 


Stevens and Mrs. Smith had cleared up 


- doubts and difficulties and that the tide 


had begun to turn in our favor. The feel- 
ing of the presidents had been manifestly 
relieved and was exceedingly friendly. 
Our representatives came away feeling 
that there was a very reasonable chance 


that the presidents might decide in our 


favor. 


Meanwhile no official notification had 


reached us from the board concerning our 
rejection. 


N Saturday afternoon, at the request 

of Mrs. Corbett Ashby, Miss Stevens 
again appeared before the board, this time 
without the presidents. She asked Mrs. 
Smith and Mrs. Baker and Mabel Vernon, 
executive secretary of the Woman’s Party, 
to accompany her. After a long informal 
discussion, which seemed--to lead. nowhere, 


our representatives retired, feeling that 


the International Board would like to 
find some way of getting rid of our appli- 
cation without bearing the onus of reject- 
ing it. | 

Two hours later Frau Schreiber, Ger- 
man member of the board brought us the 
following joint statement which it was 
officially proposed we should sign: 

“Publicity concerning the admission of 
the National Woman’s Party to the 


I. W. 8. A. might convey a false impres- 
sion to the public. 


“Therefore the facts must be stated as 


follows: Before any decision has been 


put to the congress a meeting between 


the board of the I. W. 8. A. and represen- 
tatives of the N. W. P. has taken place 
where the controversial points concern- 


ing the admission of the N. W. P. have 


been discussed and cleared. It was stated 
that they did not touch questions of 
principles but methods of work. It was 
felt that this difference of method might 
make co-operation in one organization 
difficult and impede the full development 
of work. It was therefore agreed that it 
would prove more useful if the N. W. P., 
maintaining its liberty, continued to act 
independently without affiliation. Both 


organizations are willing to work side by 
side, each according to its traditions and 
convictions, fully aware of the great aims 
that unite them. : 
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“Representatives of the N. W. P. will 
be cordially welcomed as fraternal dele- 
gates of the I. W. 8. A.” 

This statement the Woman’s Party rep- 
resentatives refused to sign, feeling in 
the first place that we had no authority 
to do so, that the statement was entirely 
contrary to our purpose and instructions, 
and in the second place that the state- 


ment did not in any way express our OWn — 


views or wishes. | 

This was on Saturday afternoon. It 
was not until Sunday evening at seven 
that official notification reached us that 
our application for affiliation had been 
unfavorably acted upon by the board and 
national presidents. 

On Monday morning at 9.30 at the com- 
mencement of the first business session 
of the Congress, we were to be given 10 


minutes in which to present our case to 
the delegates. Before I proceed to set 
forth what happened in that Monday 
morning session—one of the most dra- 
matic sessions surely in the history of the 
Alliance—I must go back to relate two 
important incidents. 

Among the special commissions set up 
by the Alliance for the study of certain 
questions is the “Like Conditions of Work 
Council.” On Friday afternoon this com- 
mission held a preliminary conference, 
presented its report, and won a decided 
victory for the principle of industrial 
equality. A resolution: adopted at the 
Rome Congress declaring that “no spe- 
cial regulations of women’s work differ- 
ent from regulations for men should be 
imposed contrary to wishes of the women 
concerned.” was enormously strength- 


Equal Rights 


ened by omitting the phrase in italics. 
This carried by a vote of 71 to 38. 

Thus on the very day when the presi- 
dents had voted to exclude the Woman’s 
Party from the International, a very 
large number of the delegates (nearly 
one-half) voted to endorse the principle 
to which the Woman’s Party is most sig- 
nally devoted, and for which it has fought — 
more consistently and more vigorously 
than any other Feminist organization 
throughout the world. 

Another thing that encouraged us 
mightily was the fact that on Saturday 
afternoon the Six Point Group, of which 
Viscountess Rhondda is president, with- 


_ drew its application for affiliation in pro- © 


test against the methods used in connec- 
tion with the application of the Woman’s 
Party. 


lowed to enter the sacred portals. 

I am not going to discuss the events 
which led up to that consummation. I 
have already registered my opinion upon 
them and the whole subject is too dis- 
tasteful to dwell upon. 

Only I should like just to refer to your 
chief sin. Ladies, you will remember that 
- the head and front of your offence was 
concerned with the press. You were ac- 
cused, you will remember, of seeing to it 
that the National Woman’s Party got 
mentioned in the press. Well, I was so 
determined to find out just what the trou- 
ble was that I read right through all the 
press cuttings relating to the Congress. 
Certainly a good seven-eighths of those 
cuttings seemed to me to bear traces of 
having originated with your very able 
press secretary. But so far from the 
Woman’s Party being unduly pushed, it 
was the Congress that received first place 
every time. The Woman’s Party was won- 
derfully little pushed considering that it 
was responsible for the cuttings, it seems 
to me to show—for a political organiza- 
tion—a most unusual modesty. But what 
did seem clear to me when I had finished 
was that if the Woman’s Party had never 
come to Paris, not one word about the 
Congress would ever have appeared in the 
press. In fact, ladies, the difference be- 
tween you is pretty obviously this: You 
believe in having a good press while those 
responsible for the organization of the 
Congress believe in having a bad press. 
Possibly they do not think it is very lady- 
like to have a good press. * * * 

It may be that this rebuke will convert 
you to their way of thinking. Is that 
likely? If from now on I never hear or 
see another word about the Woman’s 
Party, I shall know what has happened. 
I shall realize that they have been con- 


| | ADIES: So you have not been al- 


Paris, June 


verted by the stalwarts of the I. W.S. A. 
to the view that the right way, the lady- 
like way, for a political organization to 
behave in public life is neither to be seen 


nor heard. May I point out to you ladies 


that the methods of the I. W. S. A. have 
this great advantage over yours—they are 
less trouble. You have no idea (for I fear 
you have never tried it) how easy it is to 
achieve a bad press. | 

But what is the real reason you have 
been turned down? Would you like 
to know? Putting aside all the alleged 
reasons (and there have been dozens of 
them), the real reason is that you are Fem- 
inists. Just that. It may seem to you at 


first sight an odd reason for which an in- 


ternational alliance of woman suffragists 


should turn you down. But I do not need 


to tell you, you who work in the woman’s 
movement, that not all suffragists are 


Feminists; in fact, one may divide the 


women in the woman’s movement into two 
groups: the Feminists and the reformers 
who are not in the least Feminists; who 


do not care tuppence about equality for 


itself; who, in so far as they are interested 
at all, are more interested in it as a means 
toanend. For instance, nearly all women 
reformers wanted votes for women because 
they believed that the women’s vote would 
further the reforms they had at heart; 
infant welfare, prison reform, temperance, 
and a dozen other things. Now, almost 
every woman’s organization recognizes 
that reformers are far more common than 
Feminists, that the passion to decide to 
look after your fellow-men, and especially 
women, to do good to them in your way is 
far more common than the desire to put 
into everyone’s hand the power to look 


after themselves. They so arranged their 
programs as to attract if possible both 
Feminist and reformer. Some of them so 
arranged it as not to bother about the 
Feminist, to concentrate on the reformer. 
The result is that reformers are in the ma- 
jority today in the woman’s movement 
and are in a very big majority over the 
Feminists in the I. W. 8. A. There are, 
in fact, very few pure Feminists in that 
body. But your organization is one of 
the very few in the world today which is 
purely Feminist, and the very sight of it 


and of you makes the reformer shiver. 


She has a feeling that instead of being al- 
lowed to potter away at welfare work, at 
protective work for women, she will be 
forced to move swiftly towards that com- 
plete equality of opportunity between 
men and women for which in her heart 
she is not yet ready. And so the reform- 
ers, when they saw you advancing to- 
wards the I. W. 8S. A., were terrified and 
they rose in their big majority and barred | 
the way. They were frightened of the 
glow of the dawn breaking in on their 
comfortable twilight. 


What is the moral of this, ladies? I 
think that the moral is that we have to 
face the fact that the woman’s movement 
is divided into Feminists and reformers, 
or, to use Miss Vernon’s simile, into those 
who wish to move swiftly and those who 
wish to move slowly. And that whilst 
these two sets of people must and should 
work together for many purposes, it is 
really better that they should not be mis- 
taken for one another. We who are Femi- 
nists have in the past, in some countries 
at least, not in yours, been rather slow 
to realize that by compromising with 
the reformers, by encouraging them to 
come in and very often to dominate our 
societies, we were betraying the cause 
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of equality, the cause in which we believe. 
I believe that this action of the I. W. 


§. A. has taught us a lesson, has taught 


us that however closely we may co-operate 
with the reformers in working for indi- 
vidual reforms, we must, if we are to keep 
our faith whole, actually work together 
with those of a like faith. We must sepa- 


rate the sheep from the goats. 


Are we not just a shade ashamed, we 


Reception 


ELEGATES of the National Wom- 
an’s Party to the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance, return- 

ing from Paris where the Congress closed 
June 5, will be welcomed back to America 
with a reception in the lovely garden of 
National Headquarters at eight o’clock 


on the evening of Wednesday, June 30. 


‘Among those who will be guests of 
honor at this reception, and who will tell 
the story of the Congress are Jane Nor- 
man Smith of New York, State Chairman 
of the New York Branch of the Woman’s 
Party; Florence Bayard Hilles of Dela- 


_ ware, member of the National Council of 


the Woman’s Party; Mabel Vernon of 
Delaware, Hixecutive Secretary of the 
Woman’s Party; Amelia Himes Walker 
of Maryland, member of the National 
Council; Jessie Dell of Georgia, United 


States Civil Service Commissioner, and 


Mrs. Isaac H. Dixon of Maryland, one of 


_ the Founders of the Woman’s Party. All 


of these guests were delegates to the Paris 
Convention. 


Edith Houghton Hooker, chairman of ' 


the National Council of the Woman’s 


Party, will preside. | 
Of the other twenty-five who went as 


fraternal delegates and visitors to the 
Congress of the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance, many will remain to 
attend other Feminist meetings in 
Europe, or to study the Feminist move- 
ments of other countries. 

Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont of New York, 
president of the National Woman’s Party ; 
Anita Pollitzer of South Carolina, secre- 


others? We have seen that when a really 
Feminist body, a purely Feminist body, 
applied for admission to this Alliance 


which is dominated not by Feminists, but | 


by reformers, the Alliance was so fright- 
ened of it that it refused it admission. 
but not so others—it was prepared to ad- 
mit us (Six Point Group). Was not that 
because it believed that our Feminism 
was the mild adulterated sort, that there 
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was no real danger in us? Are we not 
just a shade ashamed? 

I think that this week’s doings will 
have big results on the Feminist move- 
ment the world over. They have shown 
us who are Feminists, Feminists first and 
last, where we were drifting to and where 
our spiritual home really lies. They have 
made us feel that we are one body, the 
Feminists of the world. 


to Delegates to I. W. S. A. 


tary; and Lucy Branham of Maryland 
will go from Paris to London, where they 
will represent the National Woman’s 
Party in a great mass meeting and 
procession for equal political rights for 
women to be held at Hyde Park, July 3, 
by leading British Feminist organizations. 


Lady Rhondda is chairman of the pro- 


cession, and has invited the National 
Woman’s Party representatives to partici- 


pate. 


Wearing the purple, white, and gold 
regalia, and carrying the banners of the 
National Woman’s Party, Mrs. Belmont, 
Miss Pollitzer, and Miss Branham, with a 
hundred or more other Woman’s Party 
members now in Paris, will take part in 
the procession from the Embankment to 
Hyde Park, where the tremendous mass 
meeting will be held as a demonstration 
of the united demand of English women 
for immediate enfranchisement on equal 
terms with the men of England. 

Five million women in England are still 
without the vote solely because they are 
women. This includes women under 30 
years old and unmarried women without 
certain property qualifications. All these 
five million women would be enfranchised 
if they were men. 

The English Feminist societies support- 
ting the procession and the mass meeting 
include: 

Association of Women Clerks and Sec- 
retaries, Actresses’ Franchise League, 
British Commonwealth League, British 
Federation of University Women, Civil 
Service Sorting Assistants, Electrical So- 


ciety for Women, Federation of Women 
Civil Servants, International Woman's 
Suffrage Alliance, League of the Church 
Militant, Liverpool Dressmakers’ Associa- 


tion, London Society for Women’s Ser-. 


vice, National Council of Women, Na- 
tional Union of Societies for Equal Citi- 
zenship, National Union of Teachers, Na- 
tional Union of Women Teachers, Post 
Office Women, Clerks’ Association, Saint 
Joan’s Social and Political Alliance, Six 
Point Group, Standing Joint Committee 
of Industrial Women’s Organizations, 
Theosophical Order of Service, Women’s 
Co-Operative Guild, Women’s Election 
Committee, Women’s Engineering Society, 
Women’s Freedom League, Women’s 


Group of the Ethical Union, Women’s 


Guild of Empire, Women’s International 
League, Women’s National Liberal Fed- 
eration, Women Sanitary Inspectors’ and 
Health Visitors’ Association, Workers’ 
Union. 

Thus women of wide varieties of polit- 
ical opinion and of large numbers of occu- 
pations will unite to demand equal polit- 
ical rights. The National Woman’s 
Party will lend their moral support to 
this demand, as a part of its work in co- 
operation with women of all the world 
for Equal Rights. 

Women of many States are expected to 
attend the welcoming reception given at 
National Headquarters of the Woman’s 
Party in Washington for the delegates 
who will tell of the struggle for Equal 
Rights in the Congress of the Interna- 
tional Woman Suffrage Alliance. 


News from the Field 


Unity of Women Stressed at Missouri 
Meeting 
HE Kansas City (Missouri) Branch 
of the National Woman’s Party held 
one of its most enthusiastic meetings, 
June 9, in the Hotel Muelbach. At a de 
licious luncheon members and friends 
were welcomed in brief addresses by the 
State chairman, Estelle Balfour Bennett, 
and the new city precast, Mrs. W. C. 
Butler. 
After the luncheon, the party retired to 
the music room where violin and piano 


solos were given by Charles Bagby and 
Alice Hortung. The president spoke 
earnestly about the cause of the National 
Woman’s Party being one of the most 


important subjects of the day. She ex- 


pressed appreciation of the work of the 
State chairman, Mrs. Bennett, whose un- 
tiring and unselfish work has done so 
much to awaken interest in Missouri. She 
also made an appeal for a greater unity 
among women. 

In her delightfully original way, Mrs. 
J. C. Glenn reviewed the book, “Jailed 


for Freedom,” by Miss Doris Stevens. 

Mrs. Fred Sutton, chairman of the proj- 
ect of furnishing the Missouri Room at 
National Headquarters, told of sending 
letters throughout the State and border- 
ing States to club women, giving them an 
opportunity to contribute to this activity, 
also bringing to their attention what 
Equal Rights means to women as well as 
to the world in general. 

Mrs. E. A. Enright, State chairman of 
Kansas Branch of the National Woman’s 


Party, gave a hearty appreciation of the 
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work of the Missouri Branch, saying that 
they had gone far beyond the “show me” 
stage in their work. She concluded her 


remarks by speaking of the need of 


greater unity among women, observing 
that the exclusion of the National Wom- 
an’s Party in the Paris Conference could 
only work toward furthur universal rec- 
ognition of what the Party has done and 
is doing for women. 


EITHER Mrs. 


The Exclusion of 

the National Catt nor Miss 

Woman's Party Sherwin nor any 
: of the other dele- 

From gates from the 

June 16 


League of Women 
Voters to the tenth 
World Suffrage Congress at Paris has 
offered a valid excuse for the exclusion of 
the National Woman’s Party. The Wom- 


- an’s Party may be mistaken in its policies ; 


it may be tactless and aggressive in its 
tactics; it may make trouble and cause 
dissension. ‘None the less it is an im- 
portant body of active, devoted fighters, 
who have given years of tireless effort first 
to the winning of woman suffrage and re- 
cently to the cause of absolute sex 
equality. On every ground it is entitled 
to membership in the International Suf- 
frage Alliance and participation in the 
Congress. It was shut out because the 
League of Women Voters, exercising the 
privilege of membership, opposed its ad- 
mission on the ground that the Woman’s 
Party is against protective industrial leg- 
islation for women. The Congress sus- 
tained the objection of the League, and 
also, by a small margin, voted down an 
industrial equality resolution. This ac- 
tion does no credit to the international 
organization or to the League; if the rep- 
resentatives of the National Woman’s 
Party are ineligible on account of their 
belief in industrial equality, so are the 78 
delegates who supported the resolution. 


WO subjects: 

: seem likely to 
Time and dominate the Paris 
London, Fagan, Congress of the In- 
May 28 


ternational Woman 
Suffrage Alliance 
which is to meet at the Sorbonne from 
Sunday next until Sunday, June 6, and 
as it happens these two subjects are 
closely inter-related. There is first the 
question of like conditions of work for 
men and women—that is a matter which 
is every day taking a more and more 
prominent place in the minds of Femi- 
nists all over the world. In America this 
subject has been in the limelight and has 
formed the chief battle ground of the 
Feminist movement for a number of years 


Mrs. Bennett then gave “the news from 
the field.” She read a copy of the cable- 
gram which Doris Stevens sent from 
Paris, France, to Alice Paul in which 
the news of the exclusion of the National 
Women’s Party was announced. The an- 
Women’s Party was announced. 

A motion made by Mrs. W. B. Tuller, 
to the effect that steps be taken to inform 
citizens, through clubs and other ways, 


Press Comment 


past—ever since, in fact, the vote was 


won. In Europe the question has until 


lately been less prominently before us, 
but the activities of the League of Na- 
tions International Labour Office which, 
when they have touched on women’s work 
at all, have invariably been directed to- 
wards restricting the freedom of women 


in industry, have recently aroused the 


protagonists of equal opportunities for 
men and women in many countries. In 
Great Britain a new organization, “The 
Open Door Council,” has just been formed 
to secure that women shall be free to work 
and protected as workers on the same 


terms as men. The American National ; 


Woman’s Party, which has not as yet 
been admitted to membership in the Al- 


liance, has sent to Paris over thirty fra-— 


ternal delegates who will offer support to 
the women from other countries who are 


working for the endorsement by thé Al-~ 


liance of equality for women in industry. 

The second subject which is likely to be 
of especial interest at this Congress is 
the matter of the admission of societies 
to membership of the Alliance. It is con- 


nected with the question of like conditions 
_of work because the Board of the I. W. 
 §. A. has refused to support the request 


for admission of the National Woman’s 
Party of America, which is the most in- 
fluéntial body in the world today which is 
devoting itself primarily to the removal 
of all special restrictions on women’s 
work. The ground of the Board’s refusal 
in this instance is that the National 
League of Women Voters (also of Amer- 
ica) is opposed to the admission of the 


National Woman’s Party. The National . 
League of Women Voters is strongly 


posed to the granting of equal opportuni- 
ties and in favor of protective legislation 
for women. The National Woman’s Party 
is, however, not the only body whose claim 
for admission is likely to come up at the 
Congress. The National Union of Women 
Teachers, one of the largest and most 
powerful Feminist organizations in Great 
Britain, is in a similar position, and has 
also sent over fraternal delegates to put 
its case and to apply for admission. An- 
other British body which is pressing for 
admission is the League of the Church 
Militant, which represents Feminist mem- 


Equal Rights 


as to the legal disabilities of women in 
the State of Missouri, was carried. 
The inspiring meeting gained five new 


members, active club women, who signed 


cards for membership. It also gave 
cause for gratitude and a desire for re- 
newed effort in behalf of Equal Rights 
for women which has so _well taken fire 
in Missouri. 


bers of the Church of England. English 
Feminist Catholics are already repre- 
sented by the St. Joan’s Social and Politi- 
cal Union, which is a member of the Al- 
liance. 


Women Go North 


From the 
Eagle, 


HE  announce- 
ment that two 
women, one of New 
York and one of 
Providence, will ac- 


pnnunene the MacMillan expedition into 
‘the polar regions this summer to search 


for Norse relics confirms the general no- 


tion that women are rapidly becoming 


he-men. It requires a hardy male to 


‘brave the ice barriers of the North, and 


the weaker vessel, by common consent too 


‘delicate for such privations since the first 
crusade and the blossoming of chivalry, 
could supply no sterner evidence of the 


revolt against sex restrictions than to 


have two of her kind sail off to Labrador, 


Greenland, and Iceland on exploration 


A test of tradition is a serious matter. 


'' With so many exploding these days, one 
wonders concerning the result. Man will 


concede that women stand heat the better, 
since all the salamanders of black magic 
were women, and among the hotter sav- 
ages the women do all the work. But 


the North has belonged to man. If these 


two women succeed in staving off chil- 
blains, frostbites and nipped noses there 
will be nothing left, and Rebecca West 


might be justified in her claim that man 
-is the parasite. Unless, of course, Donald 


MacMillan decides to explore only the 
warmer corners of the Far North. They 


say Iceland is an ideal summer resort. 
J 
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